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The Meaning of a Cathedral 


By Tue Rr. Rev. RicHarp S. Emricu 


(Reprinted by permission) 


HERE is a story told of an Englishman who 

started out on a voyage of exploration. After being 

blown about by storms and high winds, and after 
losing his way for a considerable period of time, he 
sighted a beach, rowed ashore, and planted the Union 
Jack in the sands. Having proudly claimed this land 
in the name of the Queen, he looked around, and found 
to his surprise that he was standing on Brighton Beach, 
which, as you know, is a popular resort on the southern 
coast of England. 

It is a strange little story, but it illustrates well that 
there is high adventure, not only in discovering the new, 
but also in discovering the old. There is a joy and excite- 
ment in going where no one has ever been before, and 
there is joy and excitement in going home. It is with 
this point that I begin today, for what I have to say 
is a discovery for all of us of something in our tradition 
which is very old. 

For the first ten years of my life as your bishop my 
great concern, as all of you know, was the growth 
and spread of the diocese into new places. There 
is a joy in this in which many of you have shared, 
and it will always remain a primary concern of my life. 
But, as the diocese has grown, another and older thing 
has been discovered which is for me as interesting and 
exciting as the missions. It has to do with my discovery 
of the meaning of St. Paul’s Cathedral for our diocese. 
Come with me on this voyage of discovery, for we must 
go far away to older days and other places and see 
the spires of Canterbury, York, Salisbury, Washington, 
and many other cathedrals that men have loved and for 
which they have worked. 

Consider, first, the fact that a cathedral is the bishop’s 
church, the place where his chair or cathedra is situated. 
If we are, then, to understand a cathedral or bishop’s 
church, we must understand the primary meaning of the 
bishop’s work. Is the primary meaning of the bishop’s 
work to organize the diocese and carry on its business 
affairs? No, for a district superintendent could probably 


do that as well as bishops do; and a wise diocese has re- 
moved much of this from Bishop Crowley’s and my 
shoulders, and wants to remove more. 

We can begin to see the meaning of a position when 
we consider its central function, the one thing, for 
example, that Bishop Crowley and I may not delegate 
to deans, archdeacons, or chairmen of departments. And 
what is that? Well, we cannot permit others to confirm 
for us, or permit others to administer the rite of the 
ordination of clergy. In other words, we may not dele- 
gate the laying on of hands except to other bishops. 
Why? Is this an old tradition which has now lost its 
meaning? Or does it carry with it and express something 
deep and true of the mind of Christ? 

Since we are all gathered here for Bishop’s Day, we 
can begin to see that bishops have something to do with 
that most precious thing, unity, or the oneness of the 
church. We all know this to be true; but how does this 
work of a bishop express and create unity? 

Consider three ways. First, because when hands are 
laid on the heads of people in confirmation or ordina- 
tion, they are joined through this act one with another 
in the present. Bishop Creighton with other bishops 
laid his hands on my head, I with others on Bishop 
Crowley’s head, Bishop Crowley with others on a Cana- 
dian bishop’s head, I with others on the head of the 
Bishop of Western Michigan. So, those confirmed or 
ordained in Michigan are joined by a living chain of 
hands with one another, and with our brethren in 
Canada, other dioceses, and in the ends of the earth. It 
is an outer act with an inner meaning; and the meaning 
is our unity together. 


Unity Down the Ages 
But, secondly, the chain of hands in the Apostolic 
Succession extends backward in time from Crowley to 
Emrich to Creighton to Page to Williams to Davies to 
Harris to McCoskey to New England bishops to Scot- 
land to England to the Apostles. By it we are joined in 
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a great fellowship to those who have lived before and 
are now with God. 

But this succession does not merely depend upon a 
thin line of descent from bishop to bishop, but rather 
on the fact that the Apostles set apart a succeeding gen- 
eration of apostolic men to continue their work and bear 
the sacred commission committed to them by our Lord. 
And so, down the ages, has come one generation after 
another of apostolic men, or bishops, who, like a great 
net of intermingling meshes weave together all ages of 
the Church into one; and thus we are all bound together 
in the holy Apostolic Church. 

Therefore, we are not an isolated generation, but are 
joined with the past, with those now in the next world. 

And because we here are together weaving the latest 
links in this great net, we are joined also to the Church 
of the ages to come. 

Thus, we see the oneness of the great Church coming 
lown the centuries, our oneness with those in the next 
world whom we have remembered today. This laying 
on of hands is an outer fact that expresses and teaches 
an inner meaning, and its inner meaning is our oneness 
with all souls in Christ. 

And, third, since hands have been laid on all ot our 
heads by bishops, this is a sign that together we have 
been commissioned in one great body by Christ to serve 
Him and not ourselves. Christ, acting through the 
bishop’s hands, has commissioned all of us to witness 
and to service. 

Thus, the Apostolic Succession is not merely the con- 
cern of the episcopate, or of the clergy, but is the means 
and guarantee whereby all within the Church, from the 
baby baptised last Sunday on up through every rank, 
are assured of their inclusion in the Apostolic Church. 

We begin to see why Anglicans find something very 
necessary in the office of a bishop, and why Canon Mat- 
thews used to quote to me the old saying, “No bishop, 
no church.” I am stating this very briefly, but I want 
everyone to see that the bishop’s office is best understood 
under the heading of unity—unity with one another in 
the present, unity in one great body down the ages, and 
unity together in Christ’s service. We begin to see that 
the traditional Bishop’s Day of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
has a deeper meaning than, perhaps, we thought. 


The Bishop’s Instrument 


But, having said this, we proceed in our voyage of 
discovery to another point, and ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: If the bishop is the symbol of unity, the visible 
agent of unity acting for Christ, does the bishop possess 
a tool or an instrument? I am not forgetting, as I speak, 


that unity comes from love, the ability to forgive, a love 
of the whole rather than of ourselves. I am simply ask- 
ing: is there a physical, visible instrument, touching us 
all, which the bishop uses in this work for unity? Yes, 
there is; and you are seated in it today. Its altar is before 
you; its great pillars reach upward; its beauty surrounds 
us. Against this background let us try to understand 
more fully the meaning of a cathedral, which most of 
our tradition states is not only an important but a neces- 
sary tool. 

First, the cathedral is the bishop’s church, and, looking 
through the eyes of Bishop Williams, I want you to see 
what this means to a bishop. When I visit your parishes, 
I do so for confirmation or on invitation for some other 
special occasion. But on Faster, Christmas, and in the 
ordinary course of my life do I have a church of my 
own? In the covenant drawn up between Bishop Wil- 
liams and St. Paul’s when this building was new it was 
stated, “The bishop shall have the right to the pulpit of 
the cathedral, where he may preach whenever he so de- 
sires. The cathedral is the bishop’s church and the cathe- 
dral pulpit is essentially the bishop’s pulpit.” 

To this and to the rest of the convenant, which is in 
the same vein, Bishop Williams replied, “If your bishops 
of the future are to have full opportunity for the de- 
velopment and exercise of their highest function, the 
function of leadership, they must have a pulpit which 
they can claim as their own from time to time. For giving 
him and his successors an ecclesiastical home, your 
present bishop is profoundly and sincerely grateful to 
you.” 

We can approach our second point with two quota- 
tions which our own experience can verify. “England’s 
cathedrals are windows through which to see the fabric 
of her history,” and, “Cathedrals give back gratefully 
the hoarded peace of the years.” In the Washington 
Cathedral you can see America’s history in the story of 
the stained glass, in the flags that hang in the great 
choir, in the kneeling figure of Lincoln, in President 
Wilson’s tomb. 

And so it is also that we can see the history of our 
diocese through the window of St. Paul’s. In its history 
this is actually the mother congregation of the diocese. 
Listen to the words of Clarence A. Lightner, former 
chancellor of the diocese, “It was on the initiative of 
St. Paul’s in 1832 that the Diocese of Michigan was 
organized and the parish assumed the larger part of 
the financial burden of the bishop during the ensuing 
thirty years.” Or again, “In 1861. St. Luke’s Hospital 
was incorporated by members of St. Paul’s, which for 
some years alone maintained the charity.” Three bishops 











are buried in the crypt beneath the high altar; here I 
have seen three bishops consecrated, eleven opening serv- 
ices of our Diocesan Convention, innumerable special 
services, and on the north wall is the plaque that tells 
us that Canadian troops for twenty-five years have ob- 
served Empire Day in the cathedral. 

Because it is our cathedral there is no church in the 
diocese which bears as much of our history, or is a bet- 
ter window into the history of our diocese. It is our 
diocesan home, a symbol of our unity. It is the mother 
church. We all come here for special events such as 
Bishop’s Day, and from this place unity and strength 
come to us all. 


A Center of Life 


Third, it is not only’ an instrument revealing and 
teaching our unity with the past, it is also the expression 
of our present unity. When you visit the Washington 
Cathedral or an English cathedral, you will notice that 
it is never simply a church when it is an effective cathe- 
dral. It is not a church which has been re-named a 
cathedral; it is not a parish church with the labels 
changed. It is rather, a center of diocesan life, and it 
must grow in that direction. 

Connected with the National Cathedral in Washing- 
ton, which in its grand planning exceeds anything we 
can at present dream of, there is a boys’ school, a girls’ 
school, the College of Preachers, a bookstore, and the 
houses of the clergy connected with the Cathedral. 

It should never be simply a church: it is, rather, a 
center. It is the hub of a wheel; and this is why I have 
from the beginning wanted our diocesan offices and our 
bookstore connected with it. And some day, if the money 
could be provided, we should have here the houses of 
the bishops and clergy. 

The true cathedral church thus becomes a microcosm 
of what the whole Church is intended to be by her 
Divine Founder—the very Household of God set down 
in the midst of a world that waits to be won to Him. 

The diocese needs such a center, as Bishop Williams 
well said, if we are to be “anything more than a loose 
conglomeration of independent parishes.” Here, in due 
course, will be the offices of the bishops, of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, of every diocesan department. Here will be 
the central diocesan bookstore. 

Since Bishop Williams dreamed dreams that we are 
trying to bring to completion, and laid foundations on 
which we are building, let me again quote from him. 
“I want,” said he, “a real center for our diocesan life 
and work. I hope that the new edifice may not be merely 
a parish church used as a pro-cathedral, but that it may 
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at least eventually become a cathedral in truth as well 
as in name. I greatly hope that it may serve to focus 
and intensify our diocesan consciousness. That will de. 
pend upon how far the people of the diocese realize 
their opportunity and seize it. I wish that the building 
might represent, not merely the liberality and zeal of 
one parish, but that there might enter into its construc. 
tion the gifts and prayers of all the people of the 
diocese.” 

In brief, we want a working center around a church 
that is not only a neighborhood (parish) church but be. 
longs to all of us and to God. Just as a cathedral is not 
the church of a single generation, so it is not only the 
church of any particular place. And the fact that we are 
thinking in this way is, in my judgment, a sign that we 
are beginning to mature. 


Our Civic Opportunity 


Our last point concerns, not the diocese, but our civic 
responsibility. Walk over with me in imagination to the 
Art Institute, and, standing on the steps, look around 
you. Across Woodward is the Public Library; to the 
north of the Public Library is the Historical Museum; 
to the north of the Art Institute will lie the new campus 
and buildings of the Merrill-Palmer School; farther 
west stretches the growing beauty of Wayne State Uni- 
versity, where new buildings are rising, and vistas of 
campus being opened; to the south, as you stand on the 
steps of the Art Institute, is the fine Rackham Building; 
and to the east will rise the Medical Center. 

It is no exaggeration to say that it will be one of the 
finest cultural centers of any city in the world, and it is 
our privilege and responsibility to complete this cathe- 
dral center so that its fine building will be visible in the 
center and the bells heard by generations who visit here. 
This responsibility is a privilege for our diocese; and it 
is right that a city which is often accused of representing 
American materialism should bear witness through this 
cathedral to its spiritual heritage. 

Dean Marquis saw this clearly when he wrote, “In the 
midst of the roar and rush of a materially dynamic city 
such as this, what better place than in the very heart of 
it could be found for a symbol and reminder of the fact 
that men cannot live by bread alone?” 

Moreover, if we, of America, find it possible to erect 
mighty and fine edifices in our great cities, such as our 
many-storied banks and commercial houses and splendid 
hotels, all built and dedicated to the glory of man, and 
great universities to the advancement and glory of man’s 


(Continued on page 34) 


Cathedral of St. Paul the Apostle 
Wellington, New Zealand 


By Tue Very Rev. M. R. Pirani 


HE Cathedral of St. Paul the Apostle, Welling- 

ton, New Zealand, is most closely associated with 

the earliest history of the settlement of Britannia, 
Port Nicholson, the name first given to the settlement 
by the New Zealand Company. Not long after the ar- 
rival of the first settlers in the year 1840, however, this 
name was changed to that of Wellington in honor of 
Arthur Wellesley, first Duke of Wellington. 

In any setting down of a record of Wellington’s ca- 
thedral, some attention must be given to the background 
of Christianity in New Zealand. Christianity was 
brought to the islands of New Zealand by the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden, Church of England chaplain to the 
penal colony of New South Wales, Australia. Marsden 
was appointed to this office in 1793 through the influence 
of William Wilberforce, the celebrated philanthropist. 
In the midst of his arduous duties as chaplain and 
magistrate, Marsden found an interest beyond the con- 
fines of the penal colony in the promotion of a great 
missionary movement in the Pacific; a movement which 
resulted in the establishment in 1796 of twenty-nine 
missionaries in the Marquessas and Friendly islands, and 
at Tahiti. In the year 1814 he realized his greatest hope 
—to take the Gospel of Christ to the natives of New 
Zealand. On Christmas Day of that year he arrived in 
the far north of New Zealand (in the Bay of Islands) 
and was privileged to conduct the first Christian service 
held on New Zealand soil. On that Christmas he 
preached to a great throng of natives in their own 
tongue, taking as his text the message of the angel to 
the shepherds of Bethlehem, “Fear not, for behold I 
bring you tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Savior, which is Christ the Lord.” 

From 1814 to 1837 Marsden made seven visits to New 
Zealand, during which time he firmly established, under 
most adverse circumstances, the New Zealand Mission. 
Thus the Church of England was the first in the field 
of missionary endeavor in the Islands of New Zealand. 


The Rev. Henry Williams (who had served with Lord 
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Nelson as a lieutenant in the Royal Navy) and the Rev. 
O. Hadfield founded the mission station at Waikanae 
near Weilington in the year 1839. At this time too, the 
Rev. J. G. Butler, one of Marsden’s lieutenants, was 
conducting services in the Britannia and Pitone areas. 
The first Church of St. Paul in Wellington was a very 
simple little structure which owed its building to the 
energy of the Rev. Robert Cole, M. A., a Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel missionary who had come to 
Wellington in 1842 with Bishop George Augustus 
Selwyn. This church was erected in 1843 on a site where- 
on Parliament Building stands today. It was reached by 
a track called Kumototo, a bush track surrounded by 
high forest trees, nikaus, and palms. Along this track 


The present Cathedral Church of St. Paul the Apostle, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, was completed in 1866. 
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the early settlers made their way to church. Before 
reaching the little building it was necessary for them to 
ford a swiftly flowing stream which coursed down what 
is now Woodward Street, a street right in the business 
center of modern Wellington. This little Church of St. 
Paul was bound up in the life of those early days just 
as is the Cathedral of St. Paul today. Many a confirma- 
tion was held there by Bishop Selwyn, and amongst its 
parishioners were members of the Wakefield family—the 
founders of Wellington. This little church was indeed 
the mother of churches in the capital city. It was the 
very center of worship for the small community in times 
when there was always the 

menace from Hau-Haus and 

other hostile Maoris. 


Years of Growth 

With constant addition 
to the original structure the 
old church continued to 
serve the growing town until 
the year 1865. These first 
years of its history were 
years of swift progress in 
the growth of Wellington 
and the first Church of St. 


Paul soon came to be inade- 


quate as the principal place 
of worship. The new church, 
erected on a site in Mul- 
grave Street, was actually 
Wellington’s first cathedral. 
The history of this new site 


is not without interest. 
Bishop Selwyn, Sir George 
Grey, and an English visi- 
tor were travelling along the 
east coast near Ahuriri. In 
the course of the day they 
had been talking to the na- 
tives about the duty of re- 
serving certain of their lands 
as educational grants for the 
benefit of their children and 
of posterity. In the middle 
of the night they were awak- 
ened in their tents by a dep- 
utation of these natives who 
came, calling to Sir George, 
and asking him whether he 
himself acted upon the plan 
he had been commending 
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to them; and whether he gave tithes or any portion of 
his wordly goods, to the church of God. The Governor 
was bound to admit that he had not done so in the past, 
but undertook to do better in the future. The result 
was that he bought and gave a piece of land in Welling. 
ton as a site for the new church. Bishop Selwyn added 
an adjoining section and the Englishman, the Hon, A, 
G. Tollemache, still another; and thus the Diocese of 
Wellington acquired what it had long sought for in vain, 
a central site for its parish church cathedral, diocesan 
offices, and a bishop’s residence. The new Church of St. 
Paul was designed by the Rev. F. Thatcher, for a time 


co 


From the architect’s drawing of the new Cathedral of St. Paul, now building in Wellington. 
The cornerstone was laid by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II in 1954. 
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incumbent of the old church, and later secretary to Sir 
George Grey. 

The building has several unusual features from an 
architectural point of view. Its timbers are mainly of 
totara, with a little kauri. With the exception of the 
latter, the timber was all pit sawn at Pahautani, an early 
military outpost, and towed in rafts by sea to Welling- 
ton. The present cathedral has some very fine posses- 
sions, especially in its stained glass. The west window, 
of fan-tracery style, portrays the conversion of St. Paul 
and was placed in the cathedral in the last century in 
memory of those civilians and officers and men of Her 
Majesty’s 65th Regiment of Foot, who perished in the 
terrible native massacre of Te Ngutu-o-te-Mana. This 
cathedral was consecrated in the year 1867 by Charles 
John Abraham, first bishop of Wellington, and ever 
since that time it has served as the diocesan cathedral. 


Needs of Today 


As a cathedral, however, this building is quite un- 
satisfactory. It was built as a parish church cathedral 
and is essentially parochial in form and aspect. It does 
not possess a side chapel; the nave is far too small; and 
the vestries are inadequate. Schemes of enlargement 
have been considered at various times but circumstances 
have made it impossible to proceed with them. However, 
all through the years since 1867 there has always been the 
realization that the present cathedral was serving as 
such until the time when a cathedral of proper and suit- 
able proportions could be built. The first positive step 
towards this end was taken in 1936 when H. St. B. Hol- 
land, M. A. was bishop of the diocese. He was convinced 
of the need for a cathedral in the capital city of the na- 
tion and was sure, and rightly so, that there could be no 
conversion or extension of the existing parish church 
cathedral, fine, but insufficient in all its parts, to a ca- 
thedral capable of fulfilling the functions of the mother 
church of the diocese. After long years of intensive 
work and most generous giving by all parishes in the 
diocese, and by many friends of the cathedral, the foun- 
dation stone of a new cathedral was laid in the year 
1954 by her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth II, in the pres- 
ence of the Archbishop of New Zealand, the Dean of 
Wellington, the Very Rev. D. J. Davies; the assistant to 
the Primate, the Rt. Rev. E. J. Rich; and a great gather- 
ing of clergy and people. 

Oday, on its new site, near to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the cathedral is rising day by day. The finest 
Portions of the old cathedral church will be incorporated 
in the new in the form of a Lady chapel; thus preserv- 
ing an historic link with the past for all time. It will 


not, however, be just an historic link, for in its new set- 
ting it will continue to play a vital and useful part in the 
life and worship of the new cathedral. In fact, even its 
predecessor, the first Church of St. Paul, built in 1843, 
still, in greater part, exists. Since 1865 it has been in use 
as a chapel in the Early Settlers Cemetery, and many of 
the men, women, and children who worshipped there in 
the early days, lie buried close to it now. The little build- 
ing stands amidst beautiful trees, its leaded windows and 
steep roof reminding the passerby of brave days of Wel- 
lington’s past. 

But the builders of the new cathedral look to today 
and the future and as the stones rise, it can be seen that 
Wellington’s new St. Paul’s will compare favorably in 
size and beauty with the old cathedral foundations of 
the mother country. 

In total length the edifice will be 310 feet, six inches 
(Washington will be 525; Litchfield in England is 284) 
and the nave length will be nearly 167 feet, with choir 
and sanctuary just over 105 feet. There will be three 
chapels; the Lady Chapel, the War Memorial Chapel, 
and the Maori Chapel. The height of St. Paul’s nave is 
to be 60 feet, its width 73 feet. Washington’s nave is 
104 feet high. The central tower of St. Paul’s will rise 
191 feet above New Zealand’s capital city. 


New Needlepoint Chairman 


Dean Sayre and Mrs. George Garrett of Wash- 
ington have announced the appointment of Mrs. 
Peter H. B. Freylinghuysen, Jr. of 3014 N Street, 
N. W., Washington, as chairman of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral Needlepoint Program. Mrs. Gar- 
rett, who was a prime mover in the establishment 
of the program, has served faithfully and inspira- 
tionally as national chairman during the busy 
months which saw interest in this work for the Ca- 
thedral spread throughout the country and across 
the sea and brought to the Cathedral new and 
glowing beauty. 

Mrs. Freylinghuysen takes over the work now 
to carry forward four particular projects: a tap- 
estry of the seals of the forty-nine states for the 
War Memorial Chapel, kneelers for St. Mary’s 
Chapel, the outfitting of the crossing, and, in the 
future, kneelers for St. John’s Chapel. 

The new chairman has asked that finished work 
continue to be sent to the Cathedral office in care 
of Mrs. Kevin Keegan. 





Faith and Heality 


(Commencement Address, National Cathedral School for Girls, June 3 1958) 


By THe Rev. CHartes D. KEAN 


That henceforth we be no more children, tossed to and 
fro, and carried about by every kind of doctrine 

but speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in 
all things, which is the head, even Christ. Ephesians 
4:14-15, 

One night recently a car which was parked down the 
block from where we live had its back wheels stolen. 
When the owner came out in the morning the rear axle 
was up on cinder blocks and the wheels with their tires 
were gone. While I am sorry for the owner in his plight, 
I cannot help but see in this modern car with its rear axle 
up on cinder blocks a kind of parable of modern civili- 
zation. There was nothing wrong with the car except 
that there was no way to make it go. The engine would 
run. The windows could be turned up and down. The 
lights and windshield wiper worked perfectly. The paint 
was unmarred. The only trouble was that there was no 
way to move it under its own power along the street. 

A parable involves the use of a real-life situation 
which everybody can understand to point to a spiritual 
parallel which raises questions in the minds of those who 
understand. Thus in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
the principle works out this way—since we all agree that 
we ought to be kind to those in trouble, and we all con- 
demn the behavior of the priest and Levite—there is no 
argument about that—how about the spiritual parallel: 
using our heritage to meet the real needs of people? Do 
we see the opportunities and do we really dare respond 
when we have the chance? In the case of the car without 
any back wheels, the principle works out this way—since 
we all agree that cars need back wheels if they are to 
function, and even the best engine and equipment is of 
little use unless the car will go—how about the spiritual 
parallel? Is there any connection between our scientific 
advances and the real needs of mankind, or has perhaps 
the western world lost its soul? 

Those who are graduating from school and college 
this spring are receiving their diplomas at a time when 
there is more noise, if not actually more light, about the 


importance of education than we have had in this coun- 
try for a long time. Ever since the Russians launched 
their first Sputnik last fall, many voices have cried out 
in alarm that our country was about to lose its place in 
the sun through neglect of the schools—even though the 
speakers usually meant that we were not mass-producing 
enough scientists. Yet I cannot help but wonder whether 
the parable of the car with no rear wheels does not ap- 
ply. I am sure that there are improvements to be made 
in the way our schools and colleges function. I am posi- 
tive that new opportunities ought to be made available 
for gifted students—not only to work in scientific labora- 
tories but also in the arts. Yet the question still remains 
to be answered—what is all this activity for? What is 
the purpose? Where does it connect with the deeper 
yearnings of the human heart? Where does it fit into 
God’s scheme of things? 


It is peculiarly fortunate this year that we can raise 
these questions at that festival dedicated to the Trinity, 
because this doctrine is concerned with connecting reality 
as men experience it, explore it, and understand it with 
reality as it must be in the divine purpose. In the last 
analysis, even in an age of science fiction become actual, 
education is for living in this world as God has designed 
it, and for fulfilling the possibilities for love and free- 
dom with which God has endowed us. 

St. Paul puts the issue clearly in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, “That we henceforth be no more children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried about by every wind of 
doctrine . . . but speaking the truth in love, may grow 
up into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ.” 


The Father, and the Created World 


Long ago, the Psalmist wrote and for centuries be: 
lievers have sung, “The earth is the Lord’s and all that 
therein is.” We begin our understanding of education 
for reality, of faith and reality, by recognizing that all 
our thought, inquiry, and research in every conceivable 
area is in the presence of “God, the Father Almighty, 
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creator of heaven and earth.” 

It is one thing to explore the behavior of the electron 
and other mysteries of the physical: sciences and to an- 
alyze the problems of individual and social behavior in 
the social sciences, as important areas in which the fron- 
tiers of human knowledge should be pushed back. It is 
quite another thing to see these studies as taking place 
within the order of creation. The doctrine of creation, 
you see, is not concerned with where things came from 
by process of causality. The man of Biblical faith is 
not the least bit threatened by even the most revolution- 
ary scientific hypothesis, not that he sheds these ideas 
like water off a duck’s back, but rather that he is able 
to accept these new understandings to the extent that 
they can be validated, as further revelations of the con- 


cern of the Father God for all His children. 

When we talk about God the Father, the Creator, 
from a Christian point of view, we are placing our edu- 
cational needs and programs in a perspective without 
which we can become the victims of our own achieve- 
ments. The earth is still the Lord’s even when there are 
H-bombs in stock-piles and when people talk of rocket 
trips to the moon. Therefore, the issue of what we do 
with our knowledge is quite as important as acquiring it. 

In her Christmas message to the British Common- 
wealth last December, Queen Elizabeth II said, “It is 
not the new inventions which are the difficulty. The 
trouble is caused by unthinking people who carelessly 
throw away ageless ideals as if they were old and out- 
worn machinery. They would have religion thrown aside, 
morality in personal and public life made meaningless, 
honesty counted as foolishness, and self-interest set up in 
place of self-restraint.” The Queen’s fears are well 
grounded whenever people are tempted to acclaim educa- 
tion as an end in itself without taking with even more 
seriousness the sovereign purpose of the Creator God 
whose love has made available the resources which we 
are discovering today. 


The Son, and the Redeeming Love 


Men did not have to wait for the twentieth century’s 
scientific horizons to know the problems of living with 
freedom in this created order. Nearly 2,000 years ago, 
St. Paul observed, “While we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” We turn from our recognition that edu- 
cation needs the perspective of God’s creation, to the 
deeper recognition that you and I and all people need 
the transforming power of Christ in our hearts and in 
our relationships with both other people and the physical 
world if we are to be able to meet our opportunities in 
freedom and love. 


It is one thing to be a learned person, in the sense of 
being well-informed about the facts of life and with an 
appreciation of the disciplines involved in using these 
facts—whether they may be in the science laboratory, or 
in social research, or in history, or creative writing. It 
is quite another thing to be able to live with ourselves 
in this world, where people so often feel that nobody 
else really understands what they are feeling or would 
care if he did, and where men and women are constantly 
tempted to drown out their spiritual uneasiness by fran- 
tic activity. In other words, the truly educated person 
is not only the one who has mastered a field of knowl- 
edge, but also the one who is able himself to be a real 
person since he accepts the value that God puts on his 
life. 

In a recent article in The Saturday Review, Prof. 
Commager of Columbia sees the schools of America 
failing at this point. While he is not speaking of the 
Christian understanding of personality as such, he sees 
the danger of the reverse: “At a time when almost all the 
institutions of society are in a conspiracy to suppress 
individuality and heterodoxy and eccentricity and to 
produce organization-men and women, the schools, too, 
put the hobby-horse away in the basement and organize 
group games, emphasizing at every point . . . the virtues 
of conformity and adaptability in order to produce 
organization boys and girls.” 


When we talk about Jesus Christ, our Lard, from a 
truly Christian point of view, we are recognizing that 
even though each of us has many difficult problems with 
which to live, and although our world is passing through 
one of its more strenuous eras, still each of our lives is 
already marked with eternal value. We are bought with 
a price. We are marked with the sign of the cross. 
Loneliness and anxiety are overcome by redeeming love. 
And nothing can minimize our value as persons in the 
sight of God. Education, therefore, is concerned with 
equipping people as persons for whom Christ died to 
be those through whom He lives as they deal with life’s 
realities, rather than of turning out predictably-moving 
cogs in a smoothly running social machine. 


The Holy Spirit, the Supporting Fellowship 


In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul says, 
“For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free; and have all been made to drink into one Spirit.” 
The third aspect of education for reality, of faith related 
to reality, concerns the quality of our relationships with 


(Continued on page 30) 





Thousands of Students 


WENTY-ONE hundred students in one day! 
That was a record day for student visitors dur- 
ing the spring months of 1958 at Washington Ca- 
thedral, according to Mrs. William J. Howard, chief 
aide. Increasingly every year schools and churches 
throughout the country send students and youth groups 
to Washington for a tour of the nation’s capital and its 
shrines. Almost all of these young pilgrims arrive at Mt. 
St. Alban by bus, as many as eighteen buses being parked 
at the Cathedral entrances at one time. 

Mrs. Howard and her assistant chief aide, Mrs. W. W. 
Dudley, with a corps of volunteers, piloted 91,675 visitors 
through the monumental church during the three months 
of March, April, and May this year. More than half of 
these spring pilgrims (48,256) were teen-agers. 

Thirty - five states were 

represented in the three 
month period. The greatest 
number, 8,378 students, were 
from Pennsylvania, with 
North Carolina and Ohio 
runners-up. From west of 
the Mississippi were groups 
from Missouri, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. All of the 
New England, Middle At- 
lantic, and Southern states 
were represented. 

Some group leaders noti- 
fy the Cathedral authorities 
well in advance of their com- 
ing and this courtesy often 
makes it possible for the 
Cathedral authorities to ar- 
range some form of special 
welcome. One such group 
this year was the Teenage 


Club of St. James’ Church 


Are Cathedral Visitors 


St. James’, the Rev. Richard Mortimer-Maddox, who is 
assisted by Mrs. Clifford S. Chapin, youth advisor. 
Thirty of the thirty-five members of the club made 
the trip to Washington after many months of planning 
and working. Preparations for the trip started early in 
the fall and the young people raised, through food sales, 
bottle drives, square dances, and a card party planned 
and conducted by their mothers, 75 per cent of the 
amount necessary to hire a bus to take them from Great 
Barrington to Washington. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
and several individual members of the parish contributed 
the necessary difference to make the trip possible. 
The bus left St. James’ Church at 7 a.m. and arrived 
at the Cathedral close at 5:30 the same afternoon, after 
what the young people described as a very pleasant and 


Seth Muse Photo 
Dean Sayre, right, greets members of the Teenage Club of St. James’ Church, Great Bar- 
rington, Massachusetts, at the north porch of Washington Cathedral. The group is typical 
of the many youth organizations and high school students who annually throng the Cathedral 
during the spring and early summer months. 
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in Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts. This interdenomi- 
national club is under the 
leadership of the rector of 
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comfortable trip. They, and the seven adult chaperones 
who accompanied them, were welcomed by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Zabriskie, executive secretary of the National Ca- 
thedral Association, who directed the girls to the Na- 
tional Cathedral School and the boys to St. Albans 
School, where they were to stay. Arrangements for this 
hospitality were made by the Western Massachusetts 
regional chairman for the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion, Mrs. John Talbot. 

The group remained in Washington for three days. 
During that time the members toured the city by sight- 
seeing bus, visiting Congress, the White House, the 
Smithsonian Institution, Mount Vernon, the Lincoln 
and Jefferson memorials, and many other points of in- 
terest. On Thursday morning they attended a service of 
Holy Communion in Bethlehem Chapel and after break- 
fast had an audience with Dean Sayre, who welcomed 


each individually to the Cathedral and introduced them 
to Mrs. Howard, who conducted the pilgrimage through 
the Cathedral. 

The Teenage Club was organized two years ago. It 
aims to create a feeling of fellowship and understanding 
on an inter-faith basis and to guide young persons in 
service to church and community. In the report of the 
trip prepared by the club adviser, Mrs. Chapin, “The 
pilgrimage was perfect in every way and will never be 
forgotten by our happy and enthusiastic Teenage Club. 
It is our hope that every young person in the diocese will 
in the near future be able to experience such a trip and 
to see not only the beauty of our national Cathedral, but 
to know the warmth and friendliness that was extended 
to us by each and every person at the Cathedral who in 
some way was responsible for making our pilgrimage a 
memory to be cherished forever.” 
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The Los Angeles Cathedral 


St. Paul’s—The Hub of the Diocese and of the Freeways 


By THe Rev. Enrico C. S. Moinar 


N October 1855 Bishop William I. Kip sailed on the 

steamer Republic from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

The ship stopped at the dusty little villages of 
Monterey and Santa Barbara. On Thursday morning, 
October 4, he arrived at San Pedro and drove to Los 
Angeles by a wagon drawn by “four half-broken horses.” 
The valley was dotted with horses and cattle, and there 
were only two or three squatters’ huts seen along the 
way. Los Angeles City then had a population of per- 
haps 5,000, of whom only 2,000 were English and 
American. Bishop Kip said it had all the characteristics 
of an old Spanish town. On Sunday, October 7, he held 
the first Episcopal service in Los Angeles. 

In this year of grace 1958, one hundred and three 
years later, Los Angeles is becoming the nation’s third 
city with a fully constituted 
Episcopal cathedral (after 
Washington, D. C., and 
New York). What spec- 
tacular changes have oc- 
curred between 1855 and 
1958! A somnolent Spanish 
pueblo of vineyards, bull- 
fights, and cock-fights has 
blossomed into a sprawling 
conglomeration of interlock- 
ing communities. The tre- 
mendous migration of popu- 
lation to this part of the na- 
tion has been stepped-up 
especially since the days of 
World War II. By tens and 
hundreds of thousands peo- 
ple came flocking, and they 
still continue to come, to 
southern California. Today 
it is the most rapidly grow- 
ing region in the U.S.A. 
The Los Angeles Metro- 


politan Area alone, which in 
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1941 had approximately 3,000,000 people, leaped by 
1949 to about 4,000,000, and since then has reached the 
neighborhood of 6,000,000 persons. Every other day 
another new subdivision is being opened up. 

Whereas, during Bishop Kip’s visit to the pueblo of 
Los Angeles, in 1855, there were probably only six 
churches in the town, today there are more than 1,600 
churches of every denomination and hue, Christian, 
Buddhist, and other, according to tax exemptions filed 
with the tax assessor. There is very little left of the 
original vineyards and orange orchards. These are rapid- 
ly being displaced by modern industries, electronic lab- 
oratories, aircraft factories, film and television activities. 
Someone has facetiously referred to southern California 
as the “lost paradise of oranges, lemons, and_ nuts.” 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, “Hub of the Freeways.” This photograph dramatizes the Los Angeles 


cathedral’s location in the heart of the great city. 
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On April 21, 1948, when the episcopal succession and 
authority were conferred on the Rt. Rev. Francis Eric 
Bloy, southern California was just beginning to enter 
its most phenomenal state of transformation and growth. 
The third Bishop of Los Angeles has met the challenge 
by a response of Christian statesmanship. During the last 
ten years the Church membership has grown from 68,140 
to 139,486; the number of parishes and missions from 
133 to 178, and the number of clergy has almost doubled 
(from 177 to 320). 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is only thirty-four years old. 
The history of the charch dates back to 1864, when a 
group of Episcopalians built their church on New High 
Street, where the Los Angeles City Hall now stands. It 
was the first English speaking and the first non-Roman 
Catholic congregation in Los Angeles. Originally called 
St. Athanasius Church, the small mission building was 
in use until 1883. The second edifice was built at Olive 
and Fifth streets, now the site of the Biltmore Hotel. In 
1901, by vote of the convention, the name was changed 
to St. Paul’s, and the church was designated as the pro- 
cathedral of the diocese by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Horsfall 
Johnson, first Bishop of Los Angeles. 


Romanesque Style 


The present St. Paul’s Cathedral was begun on Whit- 
sunday, May 20, 1923, and was dedicated in 1924. It is 
built in the Italian Romanesque style, the chief inspira- 
tion being the Church of San Michele Maggiore in 
Pavia, erected in 1117 A.D., and one of the most re- 
markable monuments of Lombard architecture. The 
plan of the church follows the classical pattern of an 
early Christian basilica, which consists of a large oblong 
nave and two side-aisles, each divided from the nave by 
a row of eight columns, with a narthex at one end and 
a semicircular apse at the East-end. While the Roma- 
nesque style has been faithfully followed, modern build- 
ing techniques have been applied. Thus, for example, 
while the naves of the early basilicas were simply roofed 
with timber, and the beams of the loft were visible, St. 
Paul’s roof is supported by steel and constructed of 
stone cut in Los Angeles. The massive simplicity and 
loftiness of the building gives the interior an aspect of 
impressive solemnity. The apse decorations are in a 
manner which indicate Byzantine inspiration. 

The altar is of Siena and Alabama marble. The de- 
sign of the sanctuary floor, made of escalette marble, 
contains the Greek letters Alpha and Omega, and the 
Latin admonition, “Laudate Dominum.” The chancel 
walls contain the full text of the Sanctus in Latin. The 
bishop’s throne incloses some very interesting wooden 


King’s Photo Serveie 


The architecture of St. Paul’s reflects the traditions of this 
part of the country, as well as of the ancient Church. 


pieces from the Cathedral of Winchester, England; 
some of the panels are the work of the Oberammergau 
Passion players, who were brought to this country for 
that purpose. Anton Lang, who acted the part of Christ, 
did some of this work. The panels represent incidents 
in the lives of the Apostles. 

The builders incorporated into the cathedral fabric 
tangible links with the historical phases of the Church 
of England. Most of them have been collected by Bishop 
Johnson and are embedded in the ambulatory walls. 
The first of these historical links is a fragment of Roman 
brick which comes from the nave of St. Martin’s 
Church in Canterbury, hallowed in its association with 
St. Augustine’s ministry. In a letter to Bishop Johnson 
which accompanied the brick, the assistant priest of St. 
Martin’s wrote: “We feel very deeply the privilege that 
is ours in being able in this way to contribute anything 
which may help to make visible the tie which binds all 
the brethren together in the unity and continuity of 
the Church of which we are fellow members.” 

The second link is a fragment of stone from the St. 
Lawrence Church in Bradford-on-Avon, which belongs 
to the Saxon period of English history. St. Lawrence’s 
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is known as the oldest complete Saxon church and, in 
its present form, it may be a restoration of the original 
church built by St. Aldhelm around 700 A.D. The third 
link is a fragment of stone from Westminster Abbey 
in London, which belongs to the Norman period, espe- 
cially the reign of St. Edward the Confessor. The fourth 
link is a stone flower from the spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, which is one of the finest specimens of English 
architecture of the Plantagenet period. The fifth me- 
mento is a fragment of stone from the tower of the 
Hursley Church which belongs to the Lancastrian 
period. The stone was taken from the outer face of 
the tower overlooking the grave of John Keble, who was 
the vicar of Hursley. There, Keble spent most of his life 
and from the “common round and daily task” of a 
country parish he drew his inspiration for The Christian 
Year. The sixth link with the past is a tile from the floor 
of Stratford-on-Avon Church, which was built in the 
sixteenth century, and thus belongs to the York period. 
The seventh fragment is a stone from the Church of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, London; founded in 1090, this 
church was rebuilt in Gothic style after 1545, during the 
Tudor period. In it were buried Fox the martyrologist 
and John Milton, the poet who bemoaned the Wal- 


Spanish type diocesan buildings complete St. Paul’s midtown cathedral close and harmonize 
with the architecture of the cathedral which was inspired primarily by the Church of San 


Michele Maggiore in Pavia, Italy. 
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densian “slaughtered saints, whose bones/Lie scattered 
on the Alpine mountains cold . . .”; Oliver Cromwell 
was married within its walls. The eighth link is a piece 
of stone from St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, which 
was designed by Sir Christopher Wren and completed 
in 1710 during the reign of the Stuart Queen Anne, 
The ninth memento is a stone from St. Martin’s-in-the. 
Fields in London, built during the Hanoverian period 
in 1726. The last fragment links St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with the history of our Church in this country: it is a 
brick from the foundation of the old Bruton Church 
in Jamestown, Virginia, founded in 1632 and rebuilt 
in 1715, and is thus representative of the Colonial 
period. This church’s worshippers included George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, Patrick 
Henry, and others. 

One of the glories of the cathedral is its beautiful 
rose window, inspired by the famous rose window of 
the Cathedral of Chartres in France, but adapted to St. 
Paul’s Romanesque style. There you can see the dove, 
symbolizing the Holy Spirit, the Christogram (Chi and 
Rho) supported by adoring angels who symbolize devo- 
tion to our Blessed Lord. 

The medallions in the smaller clerestory windows illus- 
trate leading events in the 
history of the Church of 
England and of the Episco- 
pal Church in the United 
States, thus setting forth 
pictorially the historic con- 
tinuity of Anglican Christi- 
anity. The medallions show 
the following historic mo- 
ments: the martyrdom of St. 
Alban; St. Augustine and 
the British bishops; the con- 
secration of Archbishop 
Parker in 1559; the first An- 
glican service in Jamestown, 
1607; Bishop Seabury and 
the Aberdeen house where 
he was consecrated in 1774; 
Bishop Whipple preaching 
to the Indians; Bishop Hare 
and Bishop Tuttle at All 
Saints’ School; Bishop Kip 
at St. Athanasius Church in 
Los Angeles; Bishop Nichols 
at the Prayer Book Cross 
in San Francisco; Bishop 
Johnson laying the corner- 
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stone of the present cathedral. The aisle windows show 
the shields of the first seven American dioceses. 


To the north the cathedral is flanked by two Spanish- 
style patios with palms and shrubs. The western side 
of the cathedral property is occupied by a large building 
which includes the Cathedral House. It contains the 
offices of the dean, the Very Rev. David deL. Scovil, 
D.D., and his staff, and several diocesan departments. 
The Bishop and his suffragan, the Rt. Rev. Donald 
James Campbell, D.D., have just moved with the dio- 
cesan staff to new quarters, located in the old Union 
Oil Building two blocks away. 

Two years ago, a new Cathedral Choir School was 
organized, founded on the conviction that there definite- 
ly is a need for a Christian school for boys of choir age 
in the tradition of the English choir school. The dean 
of the cathedral is director of the school. Frank K. 
Owen, Mus.B., cathedral organist and choirmaster, is 
headmaster. 

The quiet jewel and pride of St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
St. Columba’s Chapel, situated at the northern side of 
the compound, flanking the outlet of Harbor Freeway. 
While an integral part of the cathedral architecturally, 
and built to supplement its services, it is a self-contained 
unit, complete with all the adjuncts necessary for a small 
parish church. It is dedicated to Saint Columba of Iona, 
apostle to Scotland and missionary among the Picts. 
It is a memorial in honor of Melmon and Georgine 
Fletcher, erected in 1934 during the episcopate of Bishop 
W. Bertrand Stevens. 

St. Columba’s is so oriented that its facade and main 
portal are in line with that of the cathedral, facing 
Figueroa Street. Both buildings are connected by a two- 
story cloister arcade in the Romanesque style. 

The Figueroa Street entrance to the chapel consists 
of a columned recessed portal with a sculptured tymp- 
anum above. The enthroned Christ the King provides 
the focal point of the tympanum. He is holding the 
Book of Life in His left hand and the scepter of power 
in His right. Beneath Him is portrayed the Sea of 
Glass and the Four Rivers of Paradise, and at either 
hand stand St. Paul, the patron of the cathedral, and 
St. Columba, patronal saint of the chapel. Above, 
crowning the gable, is a little Spanish-style belfry. The 
bell is a reproduction of the San Gabriel bell at San 
Miguel Mission. 

Entering the chapel from the cloister arcade one 
would first go through the baptistry built as a memorial 
to Natalie Duel Douglas. The baptistry encloses a beau- 
tiful font made of Santa Barbara mountain sandstone 
with an elaborately carved suspended oaken font cover. 
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A staircase leads from the baptistry into the second storey 
of the arcade, which contains the bride’s room. To the 
west of the narthex is the chapel nave with side aisles 
and little clerestory windows above the columns. The 
interior is built in early Gothic reminiscent of Iona, 
modified however in order to harmonize with the Lom- 


View of one of the side aisles, St. Paul’s, Los Angeles. 


bardy Romanesque style of the cathedral. The roof is 
of exposed timber construction with heavy wood trusses, 
the curved members of which spring from stone corbels 
embedded in the aisle walls. The high altar was originally 
in the private chapel of the first Bishop of Los Angeles. 
It is complete with wood tester, dossal, and riddles. 
The pavement of the chancel is in polished marble, 
Languedoc, red Griotte, Belgian fossil, and red Oriental. 
The sanctuary includes also the sedilia, the credence, 
and the bishop’s chair. Adjoining the chancel is a priest’s 
sacristy, choir room, and vestry. The lectern, pulpit, 
the ambo, and the litany desk are of carved American 
oak. 

While in search for suitable photographs to accom- 
pany this article, the editor of the diocesan Episcopal 
Review, who has his offices next door to St. Columba’s 
Chapel, handed me a picture of the cathedral and its 
environment which was taken only a few years ago. And 
already, it is dated. The legend on the back of the 


picture says, “An oasis of beauty in a drab downtown 
(Continued on page 33) 





Massing of Colors 


Lt. Gen. Clovis E. Byers, military adviser on interna- 
tional security, was the speaker at the annual Massing 
of the Colors service in the Cathedral in late May. The 
service is sponsored by the Military Order of the World 
Wars and the Cathedral and is held in honor of all 
military dead. 

Special music was provided by the United States 
Marine Band Brass Choir, Major Albert Schoepper, 
director. Chaplain John D. Zimmerman, U. S. Navy 
chaplain, read the lesson and greetings were brought by 
Col. William H. Press, commander of the Military Or- 
der of the World Wars. 


Stonecarver Located 


A missing bit of Cathedral history came unexpectedly 
to light recently when Dean Sayre received a letter from 
an Englishwoman who asked if it would be possible to 
locate a picture of the “sarcophagus for a bishop” carved, 
in part, by her grandfather, George Mossman Peacock, 
during World War I. From the slight description the 
writer was able to give it was easy to identify the sar- 
cophagus as that of Bishop Satterlee, done in alabaster 
and located immediately behind the Bethlehem Chapel 
altar and below the Cathedral high altar—traditional 
spot for the tomb of a founder bishop. 

A copy of the Cathedral Guide Book was forwarded 
to Mr. Peacock, who is now in his eighty-ninth year, and 
further correspondence revealed that the sarcophagus 
was commissioned to the firm of Nathaniel Hitch the 
sculptor in London. Mr. Hitch did the figure of the 
bishop and Mr. Peacock some of the embellishment, in- 
cluding the delicate work on the tassels of the pillow. 


Canon George Installed 


The Rev. Robert A. George was formally installed as a 
canon of Washington Cathedral at evensong on May 
18. Bishop Dun was the officiant and the sermon was 


CAashington 
Cathedral 
Chronicles 


preached by the Rev. Louis M. Brereton, D.D., rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Canton, Ohio. 

Canon George was rector of St. Peter’s Church, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, for eight years before coming to the Ca- 
thedral early in 1958. He previously served in the 
churches in Defiance, Akron, Shelby, Bucyrus, and 
Galion, all in the Diocese of Ohio, and for five years 
was in charge of town and country work in five counties. 
He was active in the Ashtabula Ministerial Association, 
the Diocesan Commission on Ministry to the Armed 
Forces, the Department of Missions, Council, Field De- 
partment, and the Diocesan Fund Campaign. 


sk 


Israeli Anniversary 


The tenth anniversary of the State of Israel was cele- 
brated in the Cathedral on May 18. Dean Sayre was the 
preacher and the first lesson was read by Rabbi Balfour 
Brickner of Temple Sinai whose congregation recently 
moved to its own temple after worshipping in Bethlehem 
Chapel for more than five years. The canticle at the 
anniversary service was sung by the Temple Sinai choir, 


directed by Mrs. Ethel Dalmut. 


Armed Forces Day 


A community service in the afternoon marked Armed 
Forces Day at the Cathedral. Participating were the 
Cleveland Park Congregational Church, the Reorganized 
Church of Latter Day Saints, St. Alban’s Episcopal 
Church, and St. Luke’s Methodist Church, all near 
neighbors of the Cathedral. Music for the service was 
arranged by Gordon Mesley, choir director of the Church 
of Latter Day Saints, assisted by the directors of the 
participating choirs. 


Graduation Services 


During June Week graduates of six Washington 
schools received the baccalaureate or commencement 
messages of their chosen speakers in the majestic setting 
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of the Cathedral. On the first of the month National 
Cathedral School seniors, their parents, and alumnae, 
attended a special service of Holy. Communion in the 
morning and that evening George Washington Uni- 
versity held its baccalaureate service. 

Mount Vernon Seminary’s graduates received their 
diplomas at ceremonies in the Cathedral on June 2 and 
the following day Bishop Dun presented diplomas to the 
graduates of N. C. S. St. Albans, the Cathedral boys’ 
school, held commencement exercises in the Cathedral 
on June 7 and the next day at 4 p.m. Woodrow Wilson 
High School seniors gathered there for their baccalau- 
reate service; folowed at 6 p.m. by graduates of the D. C. 
Teachers’ College. 


New Flagrailing 


A wrought iron flagrailing in the east triforium bal- 
cony of Washington Cathedral was dedicated by Dean 
Sayre on June 4, following Evening Prayer. 

The railing was designed for a dual purpose—that of 
a hand railing and for the display of state flags now 
hung from the stanchions on the railing. It was given 
by Mrs. Richard W. Simmers of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, as a memorial to her father and mother, Cap- 
tain Roscoe Charles Moody, United States Navy, and 
Minnie Ellen Moody. 

The dedicatory prayer used by Dean Sayre reads, “O 
God, who by thy blessed Son hast sanctified and trans- 
figured the use of all material things; Bless with the 
presence of thy hallowing grace the flag railing which 
we desire to set apart for service in this Cathedral 
Church and in memory of Captain Roscoe Charles 
Moody, United States Navy, and Minnie Ellen Moody. 
Give abundantly of thy grace to her who has made pos- 
sible this good work and grant that receiving it with 
thanksgiving, we may use it for the setting forth of thy 
glory; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


ok 


Honorary Degrees 


General Theological Seminary, New York, conferred 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology on 
Bishop Dun of Washington at the institution’s com- 
mencement exercises this spring. The citation read: “The 
Right Reverend Angus Dun, doctor of divinity, some- 
time professor and dean in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Bishop of Washington, whose clear and compel- 
ling exposition of the redemptive power of Christ in 
human life and society have deepened the faith of many 
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in our day; whose profound and lifelong concern for the 
unity of Christian people has won him a place of leader- 
ship in the ecumenical movement that does honor to our 
Church.” 

At Wesleyan University in Connecticut an honorary 
doctorate of divinity was conferred upon Dean Sayre 
on June 8 at the university’s 126th commencement. The 
citation accompanying Dean Sayre’s degree read: “Dis- 
tinguished member of a distinguished family and promi- 
nent leader in the Protestant Episcopal Church, you have 
in a relatively few years advanced to the forefront of 
the ranks of American religious leaders. Since your 
graduation from our sister college, Williams, only 
twenty-one years ago, you have served successfully as a 
Navy chaplain under fire in the Pacific, as a neighbor- 
hood minister in industrial Cleveland, and as the young- 
est dean in the history of the Washington Cathedral. 
From your Washington pulpit you have spiritually in- 
fluenced large congregations of the nation’s leaders, 
boldly applying the basic Christian message to the 
political, social, and international problems of the atomic 
age. In your ministry you have actively supported broad 
cultural interests in the church community and assisted 
the armed services in bringing the message of religion 
to our military personnel in distant places. With pride 
Wesleyan recalls the presence of your renowned grand- 
father, Woodrow Wilson, as a faculty member. This 
pride is enhanced today in recognizing the achievements 
of his grandson with the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity.” 


* 
« 


Needlepoint in England 
The ancient church of St. Cyriac, Lacock, Wiltshire, 


has recently been furnished with new kneelers, covered 
in needlepoint worked by women of the parish. These 
will be dedicated at a service on November 30, at which 
time a choral prayer often used in the Cathedral will be 
sung by the English congregation. The Lacock church 
people learned of the hymn, “Father, we praise Thee 
now the night is over,” when a copy of a Cathedral serv- 
ice leaflet reached the English parish. A letter to Dean 
Sayre requesting information about the hymn and de- 
scribing plans for the needlepoint dedication service, 
brought identification of the music and congratulations 
upon the completion of the parish needlepoint project. 


Annual Fund Drive 


General Edwin P. Parker is chairman of the 1958 Sus- 
taining Fund Drive being held throughout the Wash- 
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ington area from September 22 to October 27. This 
year’s goal is $75,000 and directing the efforts of hun- 
dreds of loyal volunteer workers who will solicit funds 
from Cathedral friends are Colonel Charles S. Miller, 
Men’s Special chairman; Mrs. Anne Sears Busby, 
Women’s Special chairman; Chester M. Carre, Men’s 
General chairman; Mrs. Robert W. Oliver, Women’s 
General chairman; and Mrs. William J. Howard, Ca- 


thedral Staff chairman. 


* 


Labor Act Program 


Extension of the Fair Labor Standards Act to mil- 
lions of workers now excluded from its protection was 
called for by leading figures in the labor field in a radio 
broadcast commemorating the law’s 20th anniversary in 
June. Participants in the broadcast. included Miss 
Frances Perkins, who was Secretary of Labor when the 
law was enacted, James P. Mitchell, present Secretary, 
and George Meany, president of AFL-CIO. Moderator 
of the program, carried by the American Broadcasting 
Company and by Washington station WTOP, was Dean 
Sayre. 

Dean Sayre is chairman of the Citizens’ Committee 
on the Fair Labor Standards Act of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, which arranged the commemorative 
broadcast. The league is an organization of consumers 
who seek to improve the conditions under which the 
things they buy and use are produced. 


* * *k 


Newsman’s Services 


Funeral services for Thomas L. Stokes, Pulitzer Prize 
winning newspaper reporter and columnist, were held in 
the Great Crossing of the Cathedral on May 16, with 
many of Washington’s outstanding political leaders 
among the mourners. Mr. Stokes’ column, noted for his 
hard-hitting crusading for the elimination of govern- 
mental abuses, as well as its keen observations on the 
political scene, appeared on the editiorial page of The 
Washington Evening Star, and in hundreds of other 
papers throughout the country. 


* * * 


Davies Granted Sepulture 


Funeral services for Joseph E. Davies, diplomat, 
lawyer, and author, were conducted in the Cathedral on 
May 12 by Dean Sayre, under whose grandfather, 
Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Davies had his start in political 
and diplomatic life. On the following day Mr. Davies’ 
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ashes were placed in the Cathedral columbarium, below 
President Wilson’s tomb. Mr. Davies, former Ambas. 
sador to Moscow, died at his home, Tregaron, which, 
according to the terms of his will, is to be sold and the 
proceeds divided between the Cathedral and a scholar. 
ship fund in his name at the University of Wisconsin, 

Heading the honorary pallbearers were House Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn and Senate Democratic leader Lyndon 
Johnson, and in the congregation were Presidential As. 
sistant Sherman Adams, Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
and Justice Tom Clark, as well as many senators, mem. 
bers of the diplomatic corps, and newspaper executives, 

Besides his mission to Moscow Mr. Davies was ambas- 
sador to Belgium and Minister to Luxembourg in 1938. 
39 and special assistant to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull during World War II. As a special envoy of 
President Roosevelt he made preliminary arrangements 
for the 1943 Teheran Conference. At war’s end Presi- 
dent Truman sent him to arrange with Winston 
Churchill for the Potsdam Conference, and he was later 
a delegate to that meeting. 


ok K 


‘The Big Issue’ 


Dean Sayre was one of four debaters on NBC’s panel 
show, “The Big Issue,” on the first Sunday in June 
when the program, conducted by Lawrence Spivak, con- 
sidered “Religion and the Presidency.” Making the 
opening presentation, Dean Sayre deplored “dividing 
lines that separate people—one side of the world from 
the other, north from south, divisions by race, and now 
perhaps, by creed. I would hate to think that religion 
was one of these dividing lines. . . . There are some who 
point to the allegiance which Roman Catholics give to 
the head of their church in Rome... . as if it were 
some allegiance to a foreign power. . . . I would say 
that the allegiance given by Roman Catholics is not to 
a foreign power but to the Lord, and in this they are no 
different from us Protestants. We, too, owe an allegi- 
ance which is over and above the allegiance we owe to 
the state. In this respect our allegiance is divided too.” 

Presenting another point of view, which emphasized 
the American tradition for keeping church and state 
entirely separate, Dr. John R. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary and a former moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., expressed concern 
that a Roman Catholic president might condone clerical- 
ism, which he defined as pursuit of power, especially 
political power, by a religious hierarchy carried on by 
secular methods and for purposes of social domination. 

Other members of the panel were Congressman Ev- 
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gene J. McCarthy of Minnesota, a Roman Catholic, 
and Glenn A. Archer, director of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church and State. 


ok *K 


Beauvoir Dedication 


Beauvoir, the Cathedral’s elementary school, dedi- 
cated its new $25,000 nursery wing just before school 
closed for the summer. Funds for the new structure, 
which will enable the nursery school classes to be of the 
same size as the elementary school grades, were raised 
by parents of the pupils and the building has been named 
the Ruth Miller Green Memorial Wing in honor of the 
school’s long time and devoted secretary. 

Bishop Dun offered the prayers of dedication at a 
ceremony which took note of the school’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary. He was assisted by the Rev. William M. 
Baxter, rector of St. Mark’s in Washington and parent 
of a Beauvoir pupil. Just before the dedication, scrolls 
were presented to the school principal, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Glascock Taylor, and teachers Julia Morse and Con- 
stance Anderson in recognition of their twenty-five years 
of devoted service to the school. 


Divinity School Appointment 


The Rev. Albert Hawley Lucas, for twenty years head- 
master of St. Albans School, a former canon of Wash- 
ington Cathedral and for many years a member of the 
Cathedral Chapter on which he continues to serve, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence from his parish, 
St. John’s in Hagerstown, Maryland, to serve as vice 
dean and administrator of the Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. 


ok ok ok 


Church and Freedom 


The nationwide church and freedom celebration held 
by the Episcopal Church this summer was observed at 
Washington Cathedral on June 22 when John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, spoke on “The Church and 
World Freedom” at evens»ng. The service was spon- 
sored by the Division of ‘Zhristian Citizenship of the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the Department of Social Relations of the Diocese of 


Washington, and the Cathedral. 


In addition to his vital work in the causes of peace and 
freedom during his many years in government posts, 
Secretary Dulles served as chairman of the Federal 
Council of Protestant Churches; went to England on a 
mission for United States churches in 1942, and is a 
trustee of Union Theological Seminary. His many 
awards include the Freedom Foundation Award, the 


Photo by H. F. G. Main 
Peace and Freedom and Foreign Aid exhibits open. From left 
to right are Secretary of State Dulles, the Rev. F. Richard 
Williams, Cathedral canon and director of the Department of 
Social Relations, Diocese of Washington; Dean Sayre, and 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Association of 
America and chairman of the International Development Ad- 
visory Board of the State Department and of the special com- 
mittee for International Economic Growth. 


Brotherhood Award of the National Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the St. Francis of Assisi Peace Medal, 
and the Military Chaplains’ Association Meritorious 
Service Award. 

An exhibit on the theme of Peace and Freedom and 
on Foreign Aid opened in the Cathedral Crypt Museum 
immediately following the service. The latter is spon- 
sored by the Committee for International Economic 
Growth. Both were open to the public and visited by 
hundreds throughout the summer months. 





St. Marys Cathedral, Tennessee, Is 
Celebrating lts Centennial 


By Ropert MANN 


of St. Mary’s Cathedral in Memphis, see city of 

the Diocese of Tennessee. On that day a festival 
service of thanksgiving was held commemorating a cen- 
tury of service to the community the cathedral has seen 
grow from a rough river town of some 15,000 inhabit- 
ants to a teeming modern metropolis of more than a 
half million persons. 

Built on a hill almost a mile from the business district 
of the city, St. Mary’s, with its dominating central tower, 
can be seen from a great distance in all directions. It is 
constructed of gleaming white limestone and is of early 
English architecture, with lancet windows and simple 
details. The high vaulted ceiling is supported by a sys- 
tem of double aisles, the six outer bays being contained 
within three main bays. This arrangement permits a 
larger seating capacity, over 1,500, without the loss of 
vertical proportion in the 
nave. Beyond the transepts, 
the chancel ends in a beauti- 
ful apse lit by seven lancet 


A SCENSION Day, 1958, was the 100th anniversary 


windows depicting the As- 
cension of Our Lord in the 


the 
looking up toward Him 


center with apostles 


from the windows on either 
side. The windows of the 
cathedral are of excellent 
quality and are undoubtedly 
the finest in the area. They 
are unique in that every 
window was designed and 
executed by one man, the 
Len 


win- 


stained glass artist, 
Howard. The first 
dows were placed in 1930, 
and the last, those in the 
clerestory, were completed 
just before the centennial. 
The clerestory windows bear 


St. Mary’s, the cathedral of the diocese of Tennessee 
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emblems representing all the parishes and missions of 
the Diocese of Tennessee. Although it now stands 
completed, St. Mary’s, like most cathedrals, was built 
over a period of years. The cornerstone of the present 
building was laid on May 5, 1989, but the edifice was 
not completed until 1926. 

The first Episcopal parish in Memphis was Calvary 
Church, founded in 1832, and still located in the heart 
of the city. In 1852 Bishop James H. Otey, first bishop 
of Tennessee, moved to Memphis from Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, which had been his headquarters. By this time 
the city was growing so rapidly that it was decided to 
organize more churches to relieve Calvary. The pews 
in that church were all rented and were so expensive 
that few could afford them even had there been more 
available. Accordingly, Grace Church was established 
in the south end of town, and a “Ladies Educational 


Photo by Nadia 
, was one of the first American cathedrals. 
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and Missionary Society” was organized at Calvary to 
educate men for the ministry and to raise funds for 
another church to be located in the growing east part of 
town. A small frame church was erected on a lot which 
had been donated on Poplar Avenue, and this church, 
called St. Mary’s, was consecrated on Ascension Day, 
May 13, 1858. The seats were to be free, and Dr. 
Richard Hines of North Carolina was called to be the 
first rector. Like Bishop Otey, Dr. Hines had been a 
teacher before entering the ministry, and he conducted 
aschool for boys to supplement his meager salary, which 
was generally in arrears. One factor which eventually 
led to St. Mary’s becoming the cathedral was that in 
1859 Bishop Otey bought a house just west of the 
church for his home, and on his death, left this house to 
the diocese for use as a bishop’s residence. 

St. Mary’s had hardly been founded when the Civil 
War started. In 1862 Memphis was occupied by the 
Union Army, however, its commanding officer, General 
Sherman, was kind to Bishop Otey and Dr. Hines and 
sometimes attended services. Due to the bishop’s failing 
health, he was not required to take the loyalty oath. 


A Cathedral Created 
Bishop Otey died during the war, and Dr. Charles T. 


Quintard, an ex-medical doctor and Confederate Army 
chaplain, was elected to succeed him. He journeyed to 
Philadelphia in 1865 where the General Convention was 
being held, and became the first southern bishop to be 
consecrated after the Civil War. Bishop Quintard en- 
visioned a cathedral system for his diocese from the 
beginning of his episcopate, but attempts to make Cal- 
vary Church his cathedral failed. On Christmas Eve, 
1870, the vestry of St. Mary’s Church called on the 
bishop and offered their church to him for his cathedral. 
This offer was accepted, and on January 1, 1871, the 
keys to the church were handed over to the bishop in 
an impressive service, and St. Mary’s Church became 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, and its rector, Dr. Hines, became 
Dean Hines. Cathedrals were almost unknown in this 
country at that time, and the title of dean seems to have 
caused some suspicion, for during the next Diocesan 
Convention, some delegates inquired whether there was 
such a title under the constitution and canons. Thus 
Tennessee became one of the first dioceses in this country 
to have a cathedral. 

Bishop Quintard thought a cathedral should be a 
center of education, and for this purpose he persuaded 
the Community of St. Mary, a newly formed religious 
order for women, to establish a branch next to the 


cathedral in 1872. He had known the founding Mother 


St. Mary’s Cathedral as shown in a photograph made in 1898. 


Superior, Sister Harriet, as a young man in Connecti- 
cut. These sisters operated the Church Home for Or- 
phans, and founded St. Mary’s School for Girls, which 
has contributed so much to the educational and cultural 
life of the city. Although the sisters moved their opera- 
tions to Sewanee in 1911, the school still flourishes in a 
newer part of the city. 


In 1878, the dread yellow fever epidemic struck Mem- 
phis, and about 35,000 inhabitants fled the city. Of the 
20,000 who remained, over 5,000 died. The cathedral 
became a center of relief activity, and the heroism of 
the dean, George Harris, and the Sisters of St. Mary 
have become legendary. Four of the sisters and two 
priests of the Church died in the line of duty, and the 
overworked dean was stricken but recovered. The beau- 
tiful cathedral altar of Caen stone with its marble cross 
is a memorial to the Sisters of St. Mary who were 
martyrs to the epidemic, and the lilies carved on it are 
the emblem of the order. 

Bishop Quintard made many trips to England, mainly 
to secure funds for the University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tennessee, which had been founded by Bishop 
Otey and destroyed by the Civil War. His preaching 
greatly interested the son of a wealthy Liverpool grain 
merchant, and this man, William Klein, entered the 
ministry and in the 1880’s became the dean of St. Mary’s. 
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Dean Klein became famous in Memphis for his work 
among the poor. He founded a small “cottage” hos- 
pital and instituted daily services of Holy Communion 
at the cathedral, something almost unheard of in those 
davs. 

In 1898 Bishop Quintard died and was succeeded by 
his coadjutor, the beloved Bishop Thomas Frank Gailor, 
who for thirty-seven years guided the destinies of the 
diocese and its cathedral. He was a noted scholar, and 
being endowed with a gigantic stature and a powerful 
voice, he became a noted preacher both in this country 
and abroad. For many years he was Memphis’ first 
citizen and was the unofficial greeter of noted personages 
who visited the city. By this time the little wooden 
cathedral had been enlarged, but it was finally pro- 
nounced inadequate, and plans for a fine new building 
were launched. Halsey Wood of New York, one of the 
four original consulting architects for the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, was engaged to draw the plans, but 
as he died before construction could begin, a local 
architect, L. M. Weathers, was engaged to carry out the 
plans. The old cathedral was razed, and on May 5, 1898, 
the cornerstone of the new cathedral was laid on the same 
site. The crypt was opened for worship on All Saint’s 


Interior of St. Mary’s as it appears today. This photograph was made in the centennial year 
to show the new open installation organ. 
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Day of that year, but as the funds were then exhausted, 
this served for the next seven years. Under the beloved 
Dean James Craik Morris, who became the first Bishop 
of the Canal Zone and later Bishop of Louisiana, con. 
struction of the nave was begun with the help of a bond 
issue. The nave, with a temporary chancel attached, was 
opened on Christmas, 1906, and again construction 
ceased. 

The years of the first World War intervened, and 
nothing further was done toward the completion of the 
cathedral until the coming of the celebrated Dean I. H. 
Noe in 1921. Under his enthusiastic leadership, once 
again plans were made to finish the cathedral. The 
National Church had recognized Bishop Gailor’s or. 
ganizational and executive abilities by electing him the 
organizing president of the National Council in 1919, 
His was the difficult task of familiarizing the Church 
with the need of a more central authority, for until then, 
the Church had been little more than a confederation of 
independent dioceses. He was so successful at his task 
that he was reelected at the next triennial meeting, and 
the departments he set up are still in use today. Bishop 
Gailor, therefore, was the first elected head of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, and as such, led the 

large delegation of Ameri- 
can bishops to the Lambeth 
Conference in 1920. 


It was decided to com- 
plete St. Mary’s as a tribute 
to Bishop Gailor since he 
had endeared himself to 
Memphians of all faiths. A 
city-wide drive was held, and 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, the 
Gailor Memorial, was 
opened with festive service 
on January 19, 1926. This 
service was attended by eight 
bishops and fifty priests of 
other dioceses, the governor 
of the state, the mayor of 
the city, and other digni- 
taries, including the Jewish 
rabbi. Thus St. Mary’s was 
finally completed as a trib- 
ute to one of the great bish- 
ops of the Church. 

A handsome stone bish- 
op’s residence was built in 
1902 immediately west of 
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(Continued on page 32) 





Mott Tablet Dedicated 


A memorial tablet to Dr. John R. Mott, Nobel Peace 
Prize winner for Christian leadership, was dedicated on 
June 6 by the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean. The 
tablet, embellished with the shields of six organizations 
with which Dr. Mott was closely associated, is located 
in the wall of the south corridor of Bethlehem Chapel. 
Dr. Mott died in 1955 and was buried in the crypt 
chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea. He was an hon- 
orary canon of the Cathedral and a member of the Ca- 
thedral Council. At the time of the committal service 
the Rt. Rev. G. Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist 
Church, said of him, “He knew the world was his parish, 


John R. Mott Memorial 


and in truth he belonged to all churches.” 


ecumenical movement, Dr. Mott was instrumental in 
organizing many groups within the world-wide Christian 
church. The memorial tablet in the Cathedral was given 
by seven of these groups: the International Missionary 
Council, the World Council of Churches, World Stu- 
dent Fellowship, World Alliance of the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., the National Council of Churches, 
and the Student Volunteer Movement. 

Among those present at the dedication service were 
Joel E. Nystrom, International Committee, Y. M. C. A. 
Associations of the United States and Canada, New 
York; Paul T. Lutov, associate pastor, St. Nicholas 
Russian Orthodox Church, Washington; Dean Sayre; 
Herbert P. Landsdale, Jr., general secretary, National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A.’s in the United States, New 
York; Paul M. Limbert, secretary general, World AI- 
liance of Y. M. C. A.’s, Geneva, Switzerland; the Very 
Rev. Rene Zawistowski, Polish National Catholic Church 
of America, Washington; and Harry W. Seamans, 
liaison officer, U. S. Department of State. 


Eeeeeees 
THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 


For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service .. . reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

. our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


a century of service 


JOSEPH 
GAWLER’S 
SONS, INC. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just West of the White House) 
Telephone: NAtional 8-5512 


Recognized as the principal founder of the modern 
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Chief Usher Appointed 


The appointment of Colonel Charles S. Miller, U. S. 
Army, retired, as chief usher at the Cathedral was an- 
nounced on June 17 by Dean Sayre at a dinner held in 
the College of Preachers refectory for members of the 
ushers corps. Colonel Miller succeeds the late Colonel 
William W. Dick, U. S. Army, retired. 

Colonel Miller is well known among members of the 
National Cathedral Association and other friends and 
pilgrims to the Cathedral through his service as an usher 
for many years. He has also been identified with Wash- 
ington Cathedral as an active participant in the annual 
fund appeals made in the Washington area during the 
past several years. For two years he was chairman of the 
men’s general division of these campaigns and this fall 
he is serving for the second time as chairman of the men’s 
special division. 


Brooks Photograph 


Colonel Charles §. Miller 


Colonel Miller retired from the regular Army after 
long and distinguished service. For his service during 
World War II in the South Pacific and the Philippines, 
he was awarded the Legion of Merit with an oak leaf 
cluster and the bronze star medal with two oak leaf 
clusters. He also received the bronze service arrowhead 
for participation in an initial assault landing against 
enemy opposition on the beaches of the Solomon Islands. 

A native of Iowa, Colonel Miller holds the degrees of 
B.A. and LL.B. from Louisiana State University, where 
he was valedictorian and president of his class. He is 
also a graduate of the Army War College, the Army In- 
dustrial College, the Command and General Staff School, 
and the Cavalry School. He practiced law before enter- 
ing the Regular Army. He comes from a newspaper 
family; both his father and grandfather were newspaper 
publishers. Among his Army special assignments was 
one as editor of The Cavalry Journal for two years. 

Colonel and Mrs. Miller reside in Washington and 
are members of All Saints Episcopal Church in Chevy 
Chase, Maryland. They have one daughter, Miss Joan 
Stephens Miller, who is now stationed in Manila with 
the State Department. 


CUNGEHS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last fifty years and has 
had the privilege of serving the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for most of 


that time 
OUR NEW PLANT 
437 NEW YORK AVE. N.W. 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 
(Yale Laundry) 


Fine Ury Cleaning 
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New Handbook 
The new N. C . A. Handbook for chairmen was 


ready early in the summer and is being distributed this 
month. Mrs. Carroll Perry of Washington, immediate 
past first vice president of the association, worked on 
its compilation and has done a masterly job, making 
every word in the small leaflet count. The leaflet is in- 
serted in one side of the Worker’s Kit and the other side 
contains various other cards and leaflets planned to 
help chairmen in their work. The kits are to go to all 
regional chairmen. 


New Chairmen 


New regional chairmen have been appointed in five 
dioceses during the summer months. Sets of Cathedral 
slides and other material have been sent to them and 
they are heartily welcomed to the company of regional 
chairmen of the National Cathedral Association. The 
new chairmen are: Utah, Mrs. Samuel I. Bowditch of 
Salt Lake City; South Florida, Mrs. John R. Beverley 
of Coral Gables; Kentucky, Mrs. Gray Knowles of 
Louisville; Eastern Wisconsin (Fond Du Lac), Mrs. 
Charles Miller Pors of Marshfield; and West Texas, 
Mrs. Shelby C. Stanley of San Antonio. 


Illustrative Material 


It is possible for chairmen to borrow cuts (copper 
halftones) of pictures which have been published in 
The Cathedral Age. It should be noted that these plates 
are suitable for reproduction on high gloss paper only 
and cannot be used in newsprint. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the editor, Mrs. F. H. Thompson, The 
Blacksmith Shop, Francestown, N. H. 


Diocesan Seal Slides 


Arthur Barrett, chief engineer at the Cathedral and 
photographer par excellence (as well as expert grower 
of prize-winning roses) has been a fairy godfather to 
N. C. A. executive secretaries. He it is who has taken 
many of the pictures used in the slide sets and recently 
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he has photographed each diocesan seal as depicted in 
the needlepoint cushions in the great choir. Any regional 
chairman who would like to add a picture of her diocesan 
seal to her slide set may do so by making her request to 
the Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Barrett’s skill and kindness are unlimited—as are 
our thanks to him. 


> 
Men’s N. C. A. Group 


Mrs. Theodore F. Randolph, regional chairman for 
Alabama, has started something new and different in 
her region. She has recruited a committee of men, known 
as Cathedral Associates. Their most successful publicity 
in Alabama newspapers, as well as parish leaflets for 
“Alabama Sunday,” and their many memberships sent 
in to the Cathedral office show that here is a ripening 
field which others may like to cultivate also. In her letter 
to her committee members Mrs. Randolph said that 
next year on her state Sunday they would like to have 
a truly state-wide observance and here is where she hopes 
the Associates could be of influence—“it is the hope 
that through our interdenominational committee we may, 
during the year, awaken interest in the Cathedral in 
other churches, and by next June | Alabama can have 
a real state observance.” 

We at the Cathedral share her hopes, and we con- 
gratulate our Alabama members on their energy and 
ingenuity. 


General Convention 


At the General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
in Miami next month there will be hundreds of exhibits 
of various phases of the life and work of the Church. 
One of these will be a booth where interested persons— 
curious persons—tired persons—will be welcomed in the 
name of the National Cathedral Association of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

There, at the front of the Cathedral exhibit, visitors 
will be able to see the big turning pages of the me- 
chanical book showing, in color, scenes from the very 
active life in and around the Cathedral. 
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There will be (we hope!) a coffee pot brewing, and a 
welcome at any time from Sunday, October 5, through 
the closing minutes of the Convention on October 17, 
for any and all members of the National Cathedral 
Association and their friends and relatives. 

We will have some of the lovely glass vases from 
the Cathedral glass, and some of the equally lovely 
hand blocked tablecloths and towels. These can be 
ordered from the two shops at the Cathedral—the Cura- 
tor’s Shop and the Herb Cottage. 

We shall also, of course, have lots of our own N. C. A. 
material—stone cards, membership cards, leaflets, etc., 
and we hope lots of it will be desired. We shall also 
have plenty of leaflets containing Secretary Anderson’s 
famous speech to the guests at this spring’s Bishop’s 
Dinner. 

Mrs. John R. Beverley, regional chairman for South 
Florida, will be busy in and around the Convention, 
helping in many ways, and she will be in and out of our 
booth from time to time too. So, come and make your- 
self known, please! Who knows, you might be put to 
work right then and there! 

x 


Delaware Party 


The Delaware committee held its fourth annual card 
party at the Longwood Gardens in Wilmington on April 
23 for the benefit of N. C. A. After days and days 
of bad weather, there was finally a fine one, and the 
beautiful setting was abloom with azalea, rhododendron, 
orchids, and geraniums in gorgeous profusion. 

Mrs. Walter Laird and Mrs. Albert C. Shands were 
seated outside the ball-room at a table full of display 
material from the Cathedral. This included beautiful 
pictures of the Cathedral, cards for membership in the 
National Cathedral Association, and cards for purchas- 
ing the Memorial Stones to be used for building the 
new NCA Bay. 


Inside, the big ball room was full of tables, and the 
alternate slapping of cards being dealt and the sound 
of women’s voices in between games, could be heard from 
two o'clock to four! Mrs. Hudson Dravo, the very able 
chairman of this event, had arranged for a loud speaker 
system, and at four o’clock she called the guests to at. 
tention for the giving of prizes. Mrs. A. C. Zabriskie, 
exectuive secretary of the NCA, spoke a few words 
about the Cathedral and the current drive for $130,000 
tor the New NCA Bay (to be built when the funds are 
in hand!) The merchants of Wilmington had donated 
splendid prizes and the winners were most pleased! The 
proceeds will all be used as the Wilmington Committee 
directs. 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
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Portion of the Boardman Bay, Washington Cathedral, showing 
the memorial tablet. 
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A new bay, located in the outer north aisle of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, was recently dedicated in memory of 
Mabel Thorpe Boardman and the Boardman family. 
Miss Boardman, internationally known for her inspired 
leadership of the American Red Cross, died in March, 
1946 and was buried in the Cathedral following funeral 
setvices attended by hundreds of her co-workers in the 
Red Cross and leaders in many other humanitarian 
movements. 


Because of her Red Cross work humanitarianism was 
chosen as the theme of the bay and of the two stained 
glass windows which illuminate it. On the corbel of 
the center column of the arch which divides the bay is 
carved the head of Albert Schweitzer. The carving is 
the work of Marian Breckenridge. The windows, de- 
signed and executed by Rowan and Irene LeCompte of 
Washington, contain representations of six great servants 
of mankind: Elizabeth of Hungary, Father Damien, 
William Booth, Dr. Schweitzer, George Washington 
Carver, and Elizabeth Fry. 


Miss Boardman’s interest in and concern for the 
Cathedral was expressed in the bequest of property re- 
ceived at the time of her death, and the gratitude of 
the Cathedral is expressed in the bronze plaque which 
has been placed at the entrance to the Cathedral Office 
Building. The portion of the building now standing was 
erected with funds made available by her bequest. 


The bay was dedicated by Dean Sayre immediately 
following evensong on June 15. The sermon that after- 
noon was preached by the Very Rev. James S. Cox, 
dean of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
who was well acquainted with Miss Boardman through 
their mutual interest in humanitarian work. Like Father 
Damien, he has worked among the natives of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Dean Cox was formerly rector of 
Ascension Church in Silver Spring, Maryland; Em- 
manuel Church, Baltimore, Maryland; and Emmanuel 
Church, Chatham, Virginia. He has also served churches 
in North Carolina and in many capacities to further the 
missionary and educational programs of the Church. 
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Former Canon [ies 


The Rev. Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, retired canon 
residentiary of Washington Cathedral, and noted church 
historian and leader, died August 13 at the age of 84. 
He was the father of the Bishop of Massachusetts, the 
Rt. Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr. Services, held at 
Trinity Church, Lenox, Massachusetts, were conducted 
by the Suffragen Bishop of the diocese, the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick C. Lawton. He was assisted by the Rev. Ralph 
B. Putney of Winchester, former rector of Trinity 
Church, and the Rev. A. Leonard Le Poidevin, vicar of 
St. Helena’s Chapel, New Lenox. 

A member of the class of 1896 at Yale, Canon Stokes 
maintained a close association with his alma mater 
throughout his life. In 1898, while a student at the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the university and he held this post 
until 1921. He received his bachelor of divinity degree 
in 1900 and for the next eighteen years served as as- 
sistant at St. Paul’s Church in New Haven. At Yale, 
his administrative leadership is credited with being a 
major factor in the development of Yale College into 
Yale University. In 1952 he was awarded Yale’s Medal 
for Distinctive Service. 

From 1924, until his retirement in 1939 Dr. Stokes 
was canon residentiary of the Cathedral. During these 
years he became nationally known for his championship 
of the causes of slum clearance, interfaith cooperation, 
and opportunities for the Negro. For many years he 
was president of the Phelps Stokes Fund, a family or- 
ganization devoted primarily to furthering the educa- 
tional opportunities of the Negro. He was a former 
trustee of Tuskegee Institute and authored a monograph 
on the first fifty years of that institution’s history. In 
1938, when Marian Anderson was refused permission to 
sing in Constitution Hall, he argued her case before the 
D. A. R. and his brief was later published under the 
title, “Art and the Color Line.” He was the author of 
a biography of Booker T. Washington, served as board 
chairman of the Negro Encyclopaedia, and was at one 
time chairman of the Committee on the Negro in Amer- 
ican Defense Industries. 

Canon Stokes held six honorary doctoral degrees, the 
most recent having been awarded him by Princeton Uni- 


versity two years ago in recognition of his three volume 
study, “Church and State in the United States,” pub. 
lished in 1950. He had written many pamphlets on uni- 
versity schools of religon and had planned a history on 
universities. 

In a lifetime devoted primarily to church and scholarly 
interests, Canon Stokes found time to support many 
neighborhood and community affairs in the Berkshire 
region in and around his Stockbridge home. He founded 
and was the first president of the Stockbridge Bowl As- 
sociation for the preservation of the natural beauty of 
the area, particularly the lake known as the Bowl. For 
four years he was president of the Pleasant Valley Bird 
and Wildflower Sanctuary. He also served as a trustee 
of the Lenox Library and of the Lenox School for Boys, 
of which another former Cathedral canon, the Rev. 
Gardner Monks, was founder and for twenty years 
headmaster. 

Canon Stokes’s wife, the former Caroline Green 
Mitchell, survives him, as do another son, Isaac N., a 
New York lawyer, and a daughter, Mrs. John D. Hatch 
of Norfolk, Virginia. 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 
117 ST.,N.W. | WASHINGTON, D.C. _Tele. NA. 7-7413 
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Faith and Heality 


(Continued from page 9) 


God and with each other in the presence of God during 
the continuing day-by-day, week-by-week, year-by-year 
ongoingness of daily life. We meet reality, not simply as 
people with know-how or people with vision, but as those 
who are sustained by a sense of belonging to a fellow- 
ship of love and freedom. 

It is one thing to have flashes of insight in which we 
can see the implications of truth beyond what we had 
originally imagined to be possible, and it is quite another 
thing to sustain this enthusiasm during the long pull. It 
is one thing to acquire understanding and skill in the 
mastery of some area of human knowledge, and it is 
quite another thing to live with this day in and day out, 
when meaning wears thin and one wonders not only 
whether he has lost his sense of direction but whether 
indeed there is any purpose to life at all. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is concerned with this 
whole business of living with each other in the conscious- 
ness of being in the presence of God while we solve those 
problems we can handle, and explore those which are 
yet beyond our capacities, and work out ways of living 
with the continuing contradictions of life. God uses 
you to help me, and He uses me to help you. The fel- 
lowship in which we find ourselves inspired and sustained 
is stronger than the sum total of its parts added together. 

In these days when the frontiers of knowledge are 
being pushed back almost faster than we can appreciate, 
we need an esprit de corps as Christians, parallel to the 
esprit de corps of certain crack military units, to enable 
us to keep our balance and yet continue forward. What- 
ever we or the world as a whole learns is to be used in the 
service of the brotherhood of God’s children, not simply 
as an ethical requirement, but even more because the 
faith of that same brotherhood continues to give mean- 
ing and purpose to our lives despite the fears and frustra- 
tions which continually threaten to trip us up. 


Faith and Reality 
What was written to the Ephesians long ago is still 
true today. The real purpose of education, even in an 
age when the nations are competing for scientific su- 
premacy is “that henceforth we be no more children, 


tossed to and fro, and carried about by every wind of 
doctrine.” Even Ph.D.’s need to relate their understand. 
ing and their work to God’s creation, to their own need 
to be saved from their own fears, and to the continuing 
support of the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. St. Paul 
goes on, “but speaking the truth in love, may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ.” 
Then knowledge has a perspective, and intellectual un. 
derstanding is related to an appreciation of how people 
feel, as Christ becomes the connecting link between faith 
and reality. 

The beautiful new car had no rear-drive-wheels to 
make it go. So much of our modern world seems to be 
in the same plight, and even our educational accomplish. 
ments, if taken to be ends in themselves, can add to the 
confusion rather than help to clear it. But God has 
acted, and continues to act, and His loving purpose can 
supply what men by themselves can never manufacture, 
Faith and reality do fit together, and we dare to move 
forward bravely toward the future. 

May the graduating class, therefore, take as its guiding 
theme the words of that ancient hymn, known as “St. 
Patrick’s Breastplate”: 

“T bind unto myself today 
The strong name of the Trinity; 
By invocation of the same, 
The Three in One and One in Three. 
Of whom all nature hath creation; 
Eternal Father, Spirit, Word; 
Praise to the Lord of my salvation, 
Salvation is of Christ the Lord.” 
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Mrs. Neil McElroy, wife of the Secretary of Defense, 
\4 O 4 Flower Mart cut the ribbon to mark the official opening in the morn- 
ing, and throughout the day crowds of visitors and cus- 
tomers swarmed through the grove, expressing their ap- 
Has Dutch Theme proval both verbally and practically, so that All Hallows 
Guild, sponsor of the event, was able to report substan- 
tial proceeds. These will go to the beautification and 
OOTH decorations and costumes carried out the upkeep of the Bishops Garden and Cathedral Close. 
Dutch theme selected for the 1958 Flower Mart. The grand prize, awarded to the booth voted most 
Sabots, perky caps, tulips, and even a windmill lent typically Dutch, went to the Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
color and authenticity to the setting and transformed the Garden Club, and was presented by Mme. J. H. van 
Cathedral oak grove into a bit of Holland resembling Roijen, wife of the Netherlands Ambassador. The booth 
an outdoor marketplace, for this, the eighteenth annual was a reproduction of a scene in Volendaam and in- 
mart. cluded wooden ducks in a painted stream. 
First prize in the flower category was awarded to 
Boutonnieres; second to the Cathedral Herb booth; 
third to the Acorn Garden Club; and fourth to the 
Chevy Chase Club. In the specialty category, a blue 
ribbon went to the fruits and vegetables booth; second 
place to Country Gardeners; third to the Evergreen Gar- 
den Club; and fourth to the Cathedral book stall. First 
prize in the food class went to the Four Seasons Garden 
Club; second to Kenwood Garden Club for its Dutch 
tea house; third to the hot dog booth; and fourth to the 
Georgetown Garden Club. 
Among the wares offered for sale were Dutch dolls, 
silver, cheeses, chocolates and pottery, together with 
plants and flowers, flower 
pots, toys, pastries and many 
other gift items from around 
the world. 

For the very young there 
were balloons, merry-go- 
round, games, rides, and 
souvenirs. A popular feature 
was the baseball clinic run 
by Joe Haynes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Washington 

Above. Mrs. Theodore Ayers Sonetone: team. 

makes boutonnieres for sale. Her 
helpers are Isabelle van Dishoeck, 
daughter of Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
Anthony van Dishoeck of the 
Netherlands Embassy, and Hugo 
van Ellemeet, son of the assistant 


naval attache at the embassy and 
Mrs. Hans van Ellemeet. 


Left. Members of the Four 
Seasons Garden Club sold 
ice cream at the Flower Mart 
from a booth decorated to 
resemble a Dutch farmyard, 
complete with a real cow. 
From left to right are Mrs. 
David Marsh, Mrs. Dean 
Rathbun, and Lisa Rathbun. 
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St. Mary's Cathedral 


(Continued from page 22) 


the cathedral on the site of the first bishop’s house. 
When Bishop Gailor died, his successor, Bishop James 
M. Maxon, decided this house was too large for modern 
usage, and it was converted into the Diocesan House in 
1937. The Diocesan House has become a real center for 
the diocese and contains a library, the offices of the 
bishop, the executive assistant, and other offices. 

When St. Mary’s School was torn down, its lovely 
chapel just east of the cathedral was retained. It has 
been restored as a memorial and is used for smaller 
services. The chapel has a beautiful beamed ceiling and 
fine carved wood chancel fittings. 

The cathedral parish house was completed in 1952 at 
a cost of more than $200,000 and is located on the site 
of the old St. Mary’s School. As part of a centennial 
program, the cathedral and its entire plant were air- 
conditioned, and a fine, new open construction organ of 
75 stops was installed. Also, the Cathedral Chapter 
published an interesting history, “St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Memphis,” edited by Dr. John H. Davis, a professor of 
history at Southwestern College and a perpetual deacon 
on the cathedral staff. 

Although the cathedral parish was never more vigorous 
than at present under the leadership of Dean William E. 
Sanders, provisions are being made for the support of 
St. Mary’s in the days to come when there may no longer 
be a parish. To this end an endowment fund is being 
accumulated, and already its income is substantial enough 
to support important neighborhood activities and social 
work. The dean is assisted by two resident canons and 
two perpetual deacons. Another canon is in charge of 
Quintard House, the center for student work at the 
University of Tennessee medical units and the hospitals 
of the ever expanding Medical Center, all located near 
the cathedral. 

St. Mary’s Cathedral enters the second century of its 
existence with confidence, as its glorious past will always 
be a reminder that in doing the work of the Lord, there 
are no obstacles which cannot be overcome. 
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Los Angeles Cathedral 


(Continued from page 15) 


district.” What was true ten years ago, is true no more 
today. In 1958 the cathedral is hemmed in by wide new 
freeways; to the south, it has a new neighbor, the 
luxurious Statler Hotel. Saint Paul’s Cathedral is a 
beautiful expression of the sentence found in the Col- 
lect for the Fourth Sunday after Easter, “. . . that, 
among the sundry and manifold changes of the world, 
our hearts may surely there be fixed, where true joys 
are to be found.” 

And, as the people of the Diocese of Los Angeles re- 
joiced with their bishop in the observance of the tenth 
anniversary of his consecration to the episcopate in spe- 
cial services in the cathedral and in the Hollywood 
Bowl, last April, the note was struck over and over 
again: among the sundry and manifold changes that 
have come to southern Caifornia, God “with whom is no 
vatiableness, neither shadow of turning,” has blessed 
us with many favors. Surrounded by a throbbing and 
continuously changing metropolis, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
with its rich mementos of history and of beauty, points 
to a kingdom where true joys are to be found, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. The patio gardens beyond the 
cloister archway offer a welcome retreat for the way- 
farer. To all who are tired of the din of the market- 
place, St. Paul’s Cathedral with its lovely St. Columba’s 
Chapel, offers its welcome to enter, to pray, to rest, 
and to hear the still small voice of God. The hub of 
the diocese which, because of its strategic location, has 
become the hub of the freeways, continues to be a 
powerful oasis of the soul in the labyrinth of the world. 
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Washington Cathedral 


needs many new chairs. 


The chair selected and 
pictured here is especially 
adapted for Cathedral use. 


Ten dollars will place such a chair in the Cathe- 
dral immediately 


A brass plate designating the denor or person 
honored will be fastened to the chair and the 
names inscribed in the Cathedral's Book of Re- 
membrance. 


| would like to place ..... new chair(s) in 
Washington Cathedral and enclose $10.00 for each 
chair. 
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Meaning of a Cathedral 


(Continued from page 4) 


intellect, ought not we Christians of America find it 
a laudable and proper thing to rear a majestic cathedral 
church dedicated to the glory of God, and given to the 
advancement of His kingdom—a veritable. citadel set 
down to remind them that they are called to be also the 
children of God? 

The tower, which will rise as high again above the 
street as this present building, has been given by a gen- 
erous donor; and the new parish house and diocesan 
offices will be, must be, imposing and beautiful buildings; 
for only then can they express adequately the unity we 
seek, or elevate men’s minds. The cathedral is not meant 
simply to hold people at worship, but to be in its beauty 
a visible offering to God. 

Let this cathedral church steadily more and more be- 
come the means of reaching out with the Divine Word 
into the workaday world around us; speaking from its 
prominent pulpit the words of righteousness and recon- 
ciliation. Let this be the spearhead of a rapprochement 
between the Church and the artist, the Church and the 
poet, the Church and the theatre, the Church and the 
world of education and medicine, the Church and our 
civic government, and all other of the worthy fields of 
endeavor in which our fellows engage. Not for us an in- 
grown and cloistered Church shrinking from the crises 
and problems of the world we are sent to save! 

And let it be a symbol saying to men that the noblest 
activity of man is the worship of God, that worship 
alone gives meaning to our days on earth, rhyme and 
reason to all of our so-called secular callings, and saves 
us from error and vulgarity. 


Arnold and Wilson 


Let me close with two quotations, the first from Mat- 
thew Arnold, 19th century English poet, and the second 
from President Woodrow Wilson. 

Matthew Arnold wrote, “The great ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions of Europe with their stately cathedrals, their im- 
posing ceremonial, their affecting services have un- 
doubtedly for centuries served as ideals to ennoble and 
elevate the sentiment of the European masses. Assuredly, 
churches often lacked the sanctity ascribed to them; but 
their effect as distant ideals was still the same. They 
remained above the individual, a beacon to the imagina- 
tion of thousands; they stood, vast and grand objects, 


ever present before the eyes of men in whose daily avoca. 
tions there was little which was vast, little which was 
grand; and they preserved these masses from any danger 
of overrating with vulgar self-satisfaction an inferior 
culture, however broadly sown, by the exhibition of a 
standard of dignity and refinement still far above them.” 

Among the last words ever written by Woodrow Wil. 
son are these: “The sum of the whole matter is this, that 
our civilization cannot survive materially unless it can 
be redeemed spiritually. It can be saved only by becom. 
ing permeated with the spirit of Christ and being made 
free and happy by the practices which spring out of the 
spirit.” 

Let us not be perplexed about the future. Let us not 
be baffled by the problems which may confront us. Let 
us remember that the future plans of this great cathedral 
church are open like a map before the eyes of our Lord; 
His plans are perfect in every detail: His purpose for 
you and me in these plans is fully worked out, and our 
vocation is to respond to His call with faith, with good- 
will, and with our active support. 

Working together with Him we shall offer to Him a 
diocese whole and healthy in every part; and here, at the 
heart of this diocese let us bring to accomplishment a 
great cathedral church, majestic in proportions, and ex- 
pressive of the wholesome and variegated life of this 
great Diocese of Michigan. 

We think of the greatness of our responsibility, the 
splendor of our heritage, and the import of the oppor: 
tunity presented to us in this generation—but let us not 
forget either, the greatness of our Divine Leader. It is 
His work we do, not ours. 

For the completion of this building as an instrument 
of our unity and as a witness in this area I ask your 
prayers, your support in word and deed, and your gen- 
erous gifts. 
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Notes From the Editor’s Desk | Security in World-Wide Moving 


More than usual we lament being unable to use full 
color for the cover picture. Excellent though we be- 
lieve the picture to be, no black and white reproduction 
can do justice to the magnificence of the colors in the 
chrysanthemums, nor the gold and the jewel tones of 
the altar furnishings. 

Actually, the picture was made by chance. After 
standing by, vested, for more than an hour, this choir 
boy had been left out of a set of pictures being taken 
by a newspaper photographer for a Sunday supplement 
magazine. His obvious disappointment was too much 
for spectator-photographer Herbert Main. For no pur- 
pose, other than to cheer up one faithful choir boy who 
had been overlooked by the visiting photographer, he 
took this picture. And The Age is duly grateful for 
permission to use it. 

+. * * 


We are eagerly awaiting reports of a very special 
European trip made this summer by two favorite mem- 
bers of the Cathedral staff, John H. Bayless, business 
manager, and his wife Edna, who succeeded him a few 
years ago as head of the Cathedral Christmas Card 
Department. Principal purpose of their journey was 
to locate new subjects for the Cathedral card series, and 
also to study some of Europe’s ancient stained glass. 


* * * 


Another variety of summer reading enjoyed by many 
members of the Cathedral family this summer was pro- 
vided by the Washington newspapers which carried 
teports, attacks, and counter-attacks on the subject of 
organs in their columns for a period of several weeks. 
A critical review of a recital played in June of the 
Cathedral organ digressed into a general dissertation 
on the failings of the organ as a musical instrument. 
This unorthodox opinion touched off a barrage of letters- 
to-the-editor and eventually elicited a defense of organs 
in general and the Cathedral organ and its acoustics in 
particular from the Cathedral architect. 

A curious corollary, entirely unknown to outsiders at 
the time the original review-criticism was published, was 
the announcement that the Cathedral was about to install 
anew console. That, in fact, the console had been under 
construction at the AEolian-Skinner Company’s plant 
in Boston for many months. 
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